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Self-Help. 
(Continued from page 236.) 
Drew now began business on his own account, 
though his whole capital was only fourteen shil- 





lings; but his steady good character being now/him an author. 


SEVENTH-DAY, THIRD MONTH 25, 1865. 





to interfere with his business, though it frequent- 
He married, and 
thought of emigrating to America; but he re- 


ly broke in upon his rest. 


mained working on. His literary taste first took 
the direction of poetical composition; and from 
some of the fragments which have been preserved, 
it appears that his speculations as to the imma- 
teriality and immortality of the soul had their 
origin in these poetical musings. His study was 
the kitchen, where his wife’s bellows served him 
for a desk; and he wrote amidst the cries and 
cradlings of his children. Paine’s “ Age of Rea- 
son” having come out about this time, and excited 
great interest amongst young readers, he com- 
posed a pamphlet in refutation of its arguments, 
which was published. He used afterwards to 
say that it was the “ Age of Reason”’ that made 
Various pamphlets from his pen 


proved, a neighbouring miller volunteered a loan, | now appeared in rapid succession, and a few years 
which was accepted, and, success attending his|later, whilst still working on at shoemaking, he 
industry, the debt was repaid at the end of a year. | wrote and. published his admirable ‘‘ Essay on the 
He started in life with a determined resolution to|[mmateriality and Immortality of the Human 
“owe no man anything,” and he held to itin the|Soul,” which he sold for twenty pounds, a great 
nidst of many privations. Often he went to bed|sum in his estimation at the time. The book 
supperless, to avoid rising in debt. His ambition|went through many editions, and is still prized. 

was to achieve independence by industry and| He was in no wise puffed up by his success, as 
rigid economy, and in this he gradually succeeded. |many young authors are, but, long after he had 
In the midst of incessant toil, he laboured to|become celebrated as a writer, used to be seen 
carry forward the cultivation of his mind, study-|sweeping the street before his door, or helping 
ing even astronomy, history, and metaphysics.|his apprentices to carry in the winter’s coals. 
He was induced to pursue the latter study chiefly|Some one telling him that he compromised his 
because it required fewer books to consult than| dignity by so doing, he replied, “The man who 
tither of the others. ‘It appeared to be a thorny|is ashamed to carry in his own coals deserves to 














path,” he said, ‘ but I determined, nevertheless, 
to enter, and accordingly began to tread it.’’ 
Added to his labours in shoemaking and meta- 
physics, Drew became a local preacher and a class 
eader ; overflowing with activity he also entered 
eagerly into the discussion of politics, and he 
even ran some risk of becoming a gad-about and 
busybody. Politicians resorted to his shoemak- 
ing shop to talk politics, and he went to theirs 
fora similar purpose. This so encroached upon 
his time that he found it necessary sometimes to 


‘ York until midnight to make up for the hours 


lst during the day. Shoemakers are proverbially 
Plitical characters, and Drew’s fervor soon be- 
tame the talk of the village. While busy one 
tight hammering away at a shoe-sole, a little boy, 
weing a light in the shop, put his mouth to the 


keyhole of the door, and called out in a shrill| Cornwall, with numerous other works. 


sit all the winter by an empty grate.”” Nor could 
he, for some time, bring himself to regard litera- 
ture as a profession to live by. His first care was 
to secure an honest livelihood by his business, 
and to put into the “lottery of literary success,” 
as he termed it, only the surplus of his time. But 
a new and honorable sphere of life now opened 
before him; and, at the invitation of Dr. Coke, 
he entered into an engagement with that gentle- 
man to assist him in the arrangement and comple- 
tion of certain works in which he was engaged. 
He contjnued an active literary career in connec- 






ably. Joseph she put apprentice to a surgeon, 
and educated for the medical profession. Having 
got his diploma, he made several voyages to India 
as ship’s surgeon, and afterwards obtained a cadet- 
ship in the company’s service. None worked 
harder, or lived more temperately, than he did ; 
and, securing the confidence of his superiors, who 
found him a capable man in the performance of 
his duty, they gradually promoted him to higher 
rank. In 1803 he was with the division of the 
army under General Powell in the Mahratta war; 
and the interpreter having died, Hume, who had 
meanwhile studied and mastered the native lan- 
guage, was appointed to the office. He was also 
made chief of the medical staff. But as if this 
were not enough to occupy his full working power, 
he undertook in addition the offices of paymaster 
and postmaster, and satisfactorily performed their 
duties. He also undertook large contracts for 
supplying the commissariat, which he conducted 
with advantage to the army and profit to himself. 
After about ten years’ unremitting labour, he re- 
turned to England with a competency; and one 
of his first acts was to make provision for the 
poorer members of his family. 

But Joseph Hume was not 3 man idly to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry ; indeed, work and occu- 
pation were necessary for his comfort and happi- 
néss. To make himself fully acquainted with the 
actual state of his own country and the condition 
of the people, he visited every town in the United 
Kingdom which enjoyed any degree of manufac- 
turing celebrity. Afterwards he travelled abroad, 
gathering a store of experience of men and states. 
Returned to England, he entered Parliament in 
1812, and continued a member of that assembly, 
with a short interruption, for a period of about 
thirty-four years. His first recorded 5 rve was 
on the subject of public education, and through- 
out his long and honorable career he took an ac- 
tive and earnest interest in that and all other 
questions calculated to elevate and improve the 
condition of the people,—criminal reform, savings- 
banks, free-trade, economy and retrenchment, 
extended representation, and such like measures, 


tion with the Wesleyan body, editing one of their|all of which he*indefatigably promoted. What- 
magazines, and superintending the publication of|ever subject he undertook, he worked at with all 


many of their denominational works, writing also|his might. 
y,|in the ‘ Eclectic Review,” compiling and pub-/he said was believed to proceed from the lips of 


He was not a good speaker, but what 


lishing a valuable history of his native county,|an honest, single-minded, accurate man. If ridi- 


Of him-j|cule, as Shaftesbury says, be the test of truth, 





pipe, ‘Shoemaker! shoemaker! work by night|self he truly said, ‘ Raised from one of the lowest|Joseph Hume, stood the test well. No man was 
ind run about by day!” A friend, to whom|stations in, society, I have endeavored through|more laughed at, but there he stood perpetually, 
w afterwards told the story, asked, “‘ And did|life to bring my family into a state of respecta-jand literally, “at his post.” He was usually 
Jou not run after the boy, and strap him?” “No,|bility, by honest industry, frugality, and a high|beaten on a division, but the influence which he 
no,” was the reply; “had a pistol been fired off}regard for my moral character. Divine Provi-|exercised was nevertheless deeply felt, and many 
tt my ear, I could not have been more dismayed|dence smiled on my exertions, and crowned my|important financial improvements were effected 
wr confounded. I dropped my work, and said to| wishes with success.” by him even with the vote directly against. him, 
myself, ‘True, true! but you shall never have} The late Joseph Hume pursued a different/The amount of hard word which he contrived to 
that to say of me again.’ ‘To me that cry was as|career in life, but worked in an equally conscien-|get through was something extraordinary. He 
the voice of God, and it has been a word in season|tious spirit. He was a man of moderate parts,|rose at six, wrote letters and arranged his papera 
throughout my life. I learnt from it not to leave| but of great industry, and unimpeachable honesty | for the House; then, after breakfast, he received 
to-morrow the work of to-day, or to idle when/of purpose. The motto of his life was ‘ Perse-|personson business, sometimes as many as twenty 
Tought to be working.” verance,” and well he acted up to it. His father|in a morning. The House rarely assembled with- 
From that moment Drew dropped politics, and dying while he was a mere child, his mother/out him, and though the debate were prolonged 
stuck to his daily work, and to self-improvement} opened a small shop in Montrose, and toiled hard|to two or three o’clock in the following i 
in his spare hourg; but he never allowed the latter|to maintain her family and bring them up respect-|be sure you would find Hume’s name in any 



















division that took place. In short, to perform 
the work which Hume did, extending over so 
long a period, in the face of so many administra- 
tions, week after week, year after year,—to be 
outvoted, beaten, laughed at, standing on many 
occasions almost alone,—to persevere in the face 
of every discouragement, preserving his temper 
unruffied, never relaxing in his energy or his 
hope,-and,living to see the greater number of his 
measures adopted with acclamation, must be re- 
garded.as one of the most marvellous things of 
its kind in the history of human character. 
(To be continued.) 


Letters, &e. of Barly Friends, 
(Continued from page 210.) 
George Whitehead to George Fox. 
London, 4th of Third month, [fifth mo.] 1664. 
Dear G. F.—Having this opportunity to send 
to thee, I thought meet to acquaint thee some- 
what of affairs here, since my last letter to thee. 
As to meetings in the city, they. are well and 
erally quiet, only on first-days eect are] 
ept out of the Mouth [Bull and Mouth.}] The 
last first-day I was there in the street, and had a 
very good service, and a great resort there was ; 
and in the afternoon had a very good meeting in 
Horsid-down [Horsleydown. } 

The Bill against the Sectaries I do not under- 
stand that it is passed in the Upper House, but 
in the Lower it is; and [is] expected to be in 


both. 

M, F.’s address [(?) partly torn] about your 
sufferings there, was last week delivered to the 
K [king,] by Eliz. Bell and another Friend, 
who were ordered by the King to go up yesterday 
for an answer, to the Secretary ; which accordingly 
they did: his answer was to this effect,—that 

. nothing could be done in it by the K—g, but he 
had left it to the Council and the Parliament. 

Since I came to this city, I have been some- 
what troubled that the books of sufferings were not 
delivered sooner ;——how E. H. [Ellis Hookes] 
ordered the business I know not.. Yesterday 
I went up and dewn a great part of the day about 
getting them delivered ;—this day I-expect a 

retty quantity of them will be given, and Gilbert 
— [Latey] is this morning to make way for 
the women that are to deliver them. 

R. Farnsworth and Thomas Killam are newly 
come into the city; and John Higgins, Robert 
Lodge, Jo. Moone, and John Gibson, I think, 
are all ‘at present in the city. I know nothing 
now but staying a good while here, for there is 
some necessity on me. If the Friends that came 
from London be there, [probably at Lancaster, ] 
remember me to them, and to thy fellow prisoners 
M. F. and the rest. Thy dear brother. 

G. WulTEHEaD. 

Rebecea Travers is gone towards Ipswich to the 
prisoners——Let me know whither to direct, 
when I send by the post; and direct thou to W. 
Travers at the Three Feathers in Watling street. 

From the Original. 


A otrious circumstance occurred in Parliament 
respecting this Bill against Conventicles : a clause 
concerning Friends, intended to stand as part of 
the Bill, and which had passed as such in the 


pretieo coneerning the Quakers missing, 
which they conceive to be a material part of the 
Bill: therefore, they desire this House to supply 
the defect.” It was avowed by some Peers that 
the Bill, with the said proviso, was delivered to 
Sergeant Charleton. A committee of Peers then 
searched for the original draft of the proviso, 
which was found, and agreed to be the same: the 
lost clause was then returned to the Commons, 
and the Bill was only just in time to receive the 
royal assent. 

This Act against Conventicles came into force 
the Ist of the month called July of this year, and 
it was to continue for thee years. ‘It may not 
be improper (writes G. Whitehead) to give some 
account of this second Act of Parliament, design- 
ed not only for our imprisonment, but also for our 
banishment out of the land of our nativity ; and 
that with more expedition than could be effected 
by the first Act [against Quakers ;] though the 
Lord our God would not suffer that design of 
banishment, to take any such general effect against 
us, as was desired by our invidious persecutors ; 
for by his judgments He in a great measure frus- 
trated our adversaries. Howbeit many of our in- 
nocent Friends were sentenced to banishment; 
yet but few (in comparison) were actually shipped 
away, or banished out of the land.” This Act 
provided that if any person above sixteen years of 
age were convicted of being present at any meet- 
ing, conventicle, &c., under colour or pretence of 
any exercise of religion, in other manner than is 
allowed by the liturgy of the Church of England, 
he should be fined £5. or be imprisoned three 
months: for the second offence £10. or six montlis 
imprisonment; and for the third offence to be 
transported for seven years: the offender’s goods 
to be distrained upon for expenses of transporta- 
tion. ‘Under the power of this Act, our reli- 
gious assemblies were often disturbed and broken, 
by the persecuting agents, officers, and soldiers, 
and many of us apprehended and brought before 
magistrates ;—and no matter of evil fact proved 
against any of us, but for worshipping the Lord 
Almighty according to their consciences. Great 
were the sufferings of Friends in consequence of 
this cruel Act;—many were made widows and 
fatherless, and honest industrious Friends and 
their families grievously distressed, fined, and 
spoiled of their property.” 


Mary Fell to her Mother Margaret Fell. 
Mile-end Green, near London, 27th 
of Fourth month [sixth mo.] 1664. 
Endeared and tender-hearted mother, — My 
duty and very dear love is freely given and re- 


membered unto thee, as also my very dear love is 
to dear G. F. 


This is chiefly to let thee understand, that yes- 
terday sis [sister] and [ were at Whitehall ; where 
we spoke to the king, and told him that if he 
would please to signify something to the judges, 
before they went their circuit, to release you; 
otherwise it would be past, for the time drew very 


near of the Assizes. He said he would release 
you, if we would promise you would not go to 
mectings. Sister said, we could make no such 
engagement; for the meeting hath been kept 
many years, and never hath done any harm. He 


tend to go to-morrow. I was there about a week 
since, and told the king that now the Assizes 
drew very near, if he did not do something for 
thee, they would run thee into a preemunire, and 
get thy estate from thee and thy children ; and I 
desired him to take it into consideration. He 
was then very loving to me, and said he would 
take it into consideration ; and he said, ‘ they shall 
not have.her estate from her?’ he took me bythe 
hand as soon as he came near me. I also spoke 
to Prince Rupert, and desired him to put the kin 
in mind of it; and he said, he would do what he 
could in it; and went then to the king and spoke 
tohim. Prince [Rupert] hath always been very 
loving to Friends, and hath often spoke to the 
king about you. 2 

Sister gives the renewed remembrance of her 
entire love to thee and dear G. F., as also doth 
my brother. I suppose sisters Isabel and Sarah 
will be gone : remember me to sisters Susanna 
and Rachel. 

I am thy dutiful and obedient daughter, 
Mary Fett.’ 


George Whitehead to George Fox and Margaret 
Feil. : 
White Lion Prison in Southwark, the ' 
12th of Fifth month [seventh mo.] 1664, 
Dear G. F. and Margaret,—My dear and up- 
right love is to you both, and to the rest of 
Friends with you. Since the writing of the en- 
closed, I thought meet to send it you, having not 
freedom at present to write much into the north 
by post. A. P. [Alex. Parker] and R. F. [Richard 
Farnsworth] are in the city, and yet at liberty. 
G: I got thy paper to Friends printed, as thou 
desired, and disposed of several more. 8. F. 
[Samuel Fisher] and Jos. Fuce are prisoners still, 
but have liberty from the keeper for a little time: 
but we are to be kept without bail, &c. I have 
met with some hard usage since I came here; the 
first night we came, we were put into the common 
felon’s ward, because we could not agree to up- 
hold the gaoler’s oppression : and then the felons 
took our money from us out of our pockets, for 
their drunken custom called “garnish :” and the 
place was so noisome, that we had not whereon to 
lay our head to rest: but I doubt not but the 
Lord will work through all these things for us. 
It is well I am in this prison, and I am satisfied 
in it. Farewell, your dear brother, 
G. W. 


A few days after his commitment to this prison, 
G. W. was accused of having been concerned in 
a plot in the north, and that his name was dis- 
guised: whereupon he was carried’ in a boat to 
Whitehall, guarded with musketeers and the 
jailer with them, where he was examined: but 
one “stepped in on the occasion, who seemed to 
be an ancient gentleman, and hearing my accuser 
tell me my name was net Whitehead, contradicted 
him, saying, he has writ divers books, to which 
his name is in print: this gave a check to him, 
and prevented further examination.” G. W. 
afterwards wrote to the Secretary of State to clear 
himself of those false insinuations, and the matter 
dropped. He was released out of prison, when 
the three months were expired for which he had 
been committed.—G. W.’s Christian Progress, 


House of Peers, was Jost, before it reached the|said, ‘Cannot your mother keep within her own 
Commons. A conference was accordingly had| family, as she may have five [persons present ;]— 
between the two Houses on the third reading,|but she must have such tumultuous meetings.’| The above letter speaks of Samuel Fisher and 
upon’ which the Earl of Anglesey reported to the} We said, she hath no such meetings; they are|Joseph Fuce, respecting whom Besse gives the 
ouse of Peers: [Lords’ Journals under date|only her neighbours that come. The king said,| following account :— 
“ May 16,'1664.”] “‘ That the House of Commons|there were some Quakers in the last plot. Sister] ‘ About the end of this summer, 1663, Samuel 
acquainted their lordships at this conference, that|said, that could not be proved. He said, he had|Fisher, Joseph Fuce, George Brigstock, and 
since the last free conference, they, looking into|letters [about] it, and their names. So Chifines| Thomas Moore, were taken together in a meeting 
the said Bill against seditious conventicles, find|bid us come on the fourth-day; [and] we do in-|at Charlewood, and committed * the White Lion 


p. 282. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Prison in Southwark, where they lay till two of|silex and soda by the heat necessaty for the ordi- 
them, viz. Samuel Fisher and Joseph Fuce died.|nary boiling purposes. It is a well-authentica- 
Samuel Fisher was a man of great parts and litera-| ted fact however, that there were whole streets in 
ture, formerly a parish preacher at Lydd in Kent,/Tyre entirely occupied by glass-works ; and his- 
but voluntarily relinquished his benefice of about| tory makes no mention of any works of this char- 
£400 per annum, and joined in society with the| acter at an earlier period than the time mentioned 
ple called Baptists for some time. In the! by Pliny. 

ear 1655, he became convinced of the Truth as} ‘It was during the reign of Nero, so far as we 
professed by the people called Quakers; and|can discover, that the first perfectly clear glass, re- 
through obedience thereto, he became a faithful] senibling crystal, was manufactured. Pliny states 
minister of the same, and travelled much in the| that Nero, for two cups of ordinary size, with han- 
work and service of the Lord, not only in Eng-|dles, gave six thousand sestertia, equal in our cur- 
land, but in other countries. At Dunkirk, in|rency to about two hundred and fifty thousand 
Flanders, he had good service, in testifying against} dollars ; and that rich articles of glass were in 
the idolatry of the priests and friars, and in de-|such general use among the wealthy Romans as 
elaring Truth to the English garrison there. He|almost to supersede articles of gold and silver. 
afterwards travelled on foot over the Alps to} ‘It is not strange that the strict secrecy with 
Rome, and bore a faithful testimony against the| which the business was conducted in the Middle 
Papists in that city. After his return to Eng-| Ages should have invested the art with an air of 
land, in the four last years of his life, his suffer-| romance ; and legends, probably invented for the 
ings were very great; for in 1661 he was several] purpose, created a maximum of wonder among the 
months a prisoner in the Gate-house in West-| uninitiated. The government of Venice also ad- 
minster. Soon after his release thence, he was| ded, by its course, to the popular notions regard- 
apprehended passing the streets, and sent to Wood-| ing the high mystery of the art, conferring, as it 
street Compter, and after some time had to Guild-|did, the title of ‘Gentlemen’ (uo idle title in 
hall, where, refusing to take the oaths, he was| those days) on-all who became accomplished in 
committed to Newgate, and lay there about twelve|the manufacture. Howell, in his ‘ Familiar Let- 
months; and in a short time after his discharge,| ters,’ dated from Venice in 1621, says :—‘ Not 
he was taken again at Charlewood, and sent to| without reason, it being a rare kind of knowledge 
prison. in Southwark, as before related; where|and chemistry, to transmute the dull bodies of 
after two years continuance, he rested from his|dust and sand, for they are the only ingredients, 
labours in perfect peace with the Lord, and was|to such pellucid, dainty body as we see crystal 
well beloved both by the brotherhood and others ;| glass is.’ ” 
for as he excelled in natural parts and acquired| ‘A French writer, who published an elaberate 
abilities, so was he exemplary for his christian| work in twelve books upon the subject of glass 
humility and condescension, in meekness instruct-| manufacture, after it had been introduced into 
ing those that opposed him, and incessantly labour-| France, gives an interesting account of the rise 
ing, either by word or writing, to spread and pro-|and progress of the art in that country, the en- 
mote the doctrine of Truth among the children| couragement it received, and the high estimation 
of men. He died onthe last day of the month|in which it was held. After stating that it was 
ealled August, 1665. introduced in France from Venice, he says :— 

“Joseph Fuce travelled in many countries in| ‘The workmen who are employed in this noble 
the work of the ministry, and had an excellent] art are gentlemen, for they admit none but such. 
gift for the convincing of gainsayers, being fre-|They have obtained many large privileges, the 
ae exercised in disputes with Independent, | principal whereof is to work themselves, without 

aptists, and other preachers. He was a man of|derogating from their nobility. Those who ob- 
a patient, meek spirit, and very laborious in the|tained these privileges first were gentlemen by 
work of the ministry, whereunto God had called | birth ; and their privilege running, that they may 
him.— Besse’s Sufferings, vol. i. p. 691 & 693. |exercise this art without derogating from their 
nobility, as a sufficient proof of it, which has been 
comfirmed by all our kings; and in all inquiries 
that have been made into counterfeit nobilities, 
never was any one attainted who enjoyed these 
privilges, having always maintained their honor 
down to their posterity.” Baron Von Lowhen 
states, in his ‘Analysis of nobility in its Origin,’ 
that ‘so useful were the glass-makers at one period 1 s ‘om 
in Venice, and so considerable the revenue accru- alee as characterised hislittle boy. 
on the subject generally refer to Pliny in estab-| ing to the republic from their manufacture, that,| In our daily walks through life, let us habita- 
lishing the fact that the Phoenicians were the in-|to encourage the men engaged in it to remain in|ally endeavour to allowthe promptings of highest 
Yentors of the art of glass-making. The tradition] Murano, the senate made them all burgesses of| duty, always to bear rule over our thoughts, words, 
is that the art was originally brought to light un-| Venice, and allowed nobles to marry their daugh-|and actions. There are natural obligations -rest- 
der the following circumstances. A vessel being} ters ; whereas, if a nobleman marries the daugh-|ing on us, belonging to ourstations and places'in 
driven by a storm to take shelter at the mouth of| ter of any other tradesman, the issue is not repu-|life, which we are bound to fulfil, unless there is 
the river Belus, the crew were obliged to remain;ted noble.’ ”—Scientific American. a higher, holier law, requiring different action. 
there some length of time. In the process of —_-.-——— _ |The duty of a parent to save his child’ in such & 
cooking, a fire was made upon the ground, where-| The Pickle Business in Massachusetts.—Lin-| season of peril, is one prompted by nature, and yet 
on was abundance of the herb‘kale.’ That plant coln is one of the most famous towns in the State|we can see, that in the case we have garrated, 
burning to ashes, the saline properties became in-|for raising pickles. Many of the farmers have|there may be a public duty more imperative to a 
corporated with the sand. This causing vitrifica-|from one to five, and even ten acres, devoted to|noble, conscientious man, than thé prom of 
tion, the compound now called glass was the re-|this produce. One man, from two and a half|parental obligation and natural ection. 
sult. The fact becoming known, the inhabitants] acres of vines, has gathered at two pickings 67,000 | duty of parents to comfort their families with their 
of Tyre and Sidon essayed the work, and brought) pickles. They pick about three times a week, in|presence, and to watch over the dear children 
the new invention into practical use. This is the| warm, fair weather. One man gathered from his|committed to their trust, no christian will . 
tradition: but modern science demonstrates the! five acres at one picking 80,000. Another man|yet how often in obedience to the Lord’s requir- 
false philosophy, if not the incorrectness, of Pliny’s| has realized from his ten planted with cucumbers, |ings, have religiously concerned fathers and mo- 
account ; and modern manufacturers will readily|in one season, $1,200. They are selling them|thers, left their habitations, and watch 
detect the erfer, from the impossibility of melting| now for $1,80 per thousand.—Boston Traveller.|over their flocks, to travel in the of the 


For “The Friend." 
Husings and Memories.’ 
PROMPT OBEDIENCE. , 

Oh the value, the inestimable value to youth, 
of a habit of prompt obedience to parental com: 
mands. An anecdote strikingly illustrating this; 
as well as setting forth christian heroism of an 
exalted character, has recently occutred ia Prus 
sia. On one of the rail roads in that country, a 
switch tender was just taking his place, in order 
to turn a coming train then in sight, on to a differ. 
ent track, to prevent a collision with a train a 
proaching in a contrary direction. Just at th 
moment, on turning his head, he discerned his 
little son playing on the track of the advancing 
engine. What could hedo. Thought was quick 
at such a moment of peril! He might spring to 
his child and rescue him, but he could not do 
this and turn the switch in time, and for want of 
that, hundreds of lives might be lost. Although 
in sore trouble, he could not neglect his greater 
duty, but exclaiming with a loud voice to his som, 
Lie down, he laid hold of the switch, and saw the 
train safely turned on to its proper track. His 
boy, accustomed to obedience, did as his‘ father 
commanded him, and the fearful heavy train thun- 
dered over him. Little did the passengers dream, 
as they found themselves quietly resting on that 
turnout, what terrible anguish theirapproach liad 
that day caused to one noble heart. The father 
rushed forward to where his boy lay, fearful lest 
he should find only a mangled corpse, but to his 
great joy and thankful gratitude, he found him 
alive and unharmed, Prompt obedience’ had 
saved him. Had he paused to argue, to reason 
whether it were best,—death, and fearful mutila- 
tion of body, would have resulted. The cireut- 
stances connected with this event, were made 
known to the king of Prussia, who the next day 
sent for the man and presented him with a medal 
of honor for his heroism. 

This is a striking case of highest duty, a 
ing over warm, parental feelings. Dear er, 
couldst thou have done as this switch tender did’? 
Consider. Thy darling,—the delight of thy eyes, 
the joy of thy heart, about to be crushed’ and 
mangled by that coming train, and thou couldst 
save him by neglecting the switch! The momen- 
tary contest in the bosom of this noble man, niust 
have been intensely agonizing. We can all 'te- 
joice with him when he found his obedient ‘child 
uninjured by the mighty hurricane of power, that 
had whirled over his head,—but let us pause and 
consider, could we have done as he did! ‘And 
then another question may well claim the serious 


thoughtfulness of ees have we brought sp 


our children in such habits of prompt, unh 











































































































































































Antiquity of Glass making. —“ All writers on 
the subject of glass manufacture fail to show any- 
thing decisive upon the precise period of its inven- 
tion. Some suppose it to have been invented be- 
fore the flood. Nervi traces its antiquity to the 
yet problematical time of Job. 

“‘ The first glass-houses, well authenticated, were 
erected in the city of Tyre. Modern writers up- 














































abit or to fill up their other duties, in the mi- 
litant church,. May we ever give the most earn- 
est heed in fulfilling the duties appertaining to 
the new creation, to the being born again, to such 
as devolve upon us as servants of Christ, as his 
obedidnt children, whose highest rule is, the 
teachings of his Spirit, the inward manifesta- 
tions of his will. 
christian is, ‘seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and all things necessary shall be added.’ If we 
do obey in the first place, the requirings of hea- 
venly duty, there will be a beautiful harmony in 
our actions, and we shall be found filling up our 
social obligations to our neighbours, and in our 
own families. It often happens, when in obedi- 
euce to the Lord’s will, his children have been 
led to take up the cross to some affectionate nat- 
ural prompting, he has been very merciful to them 
therein. He has given them his peace for obe- 
dience, has exercised a kind watchful care over 
families committed to him, when they have been 
away in his service, and has indeed caused his 
blessing to rest upon them, as it did of old on the 
household of Obed-edom. 

Prompt obedience to the commands of our chris- 
tian parents is a duty always safe, and always 
tending to our safety. We may not be in danger 
of being crushed by engines of power if we hesi- 
tate, but we are always liable, if we wilfully pause, 
of falling into temptation and the snares of the 
Evil one, and of being more and more leavened 
into the spirit of disobedience, which ever tends 
to our spiritual destruction. 

Prompt obedience to parents, often in the Lord’s 
leadings, seems to pave the way for obedience 
untohim, His commands come tous by day and 
by night, and there is always soul-saving efficacy 
in obedience thereto. Are we running on in a 

of vanity and folly; hearken to his inward 
voice, bidding us touch not, taste not, handle not. 
Seek to become more and more acquainted with 
that voice ; and the easiest way to that knowledge, 
is by rendering prompt obedience to all its com- 
mands which we do know. “ He that doeth the 
will shall know of the doctrine,” said our blessed 
Saviour, and this certainly implies that all his 
obedient children shall be more and more taught 
of-him, “Thy children shall be all taught of 
the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren.” 
‘| During the American revolution, our late Friend 
Jesse Haines, resided with his parents in Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. During the excitement 
of the time, one of his brothers was induced to 
join the English army. Their father upon learn- 
ng this sorrowful fact, laid his commands upon 
is son Jesse to see his brother, and to obtain his 
release from that service. This was a very dan- 
gerous business to engagein. The English army 
occupied Philadelphia, and the American pickets 
and squads of troops kept watch all round the 
eity. .The men on this duty were very severe in 
their treatment of such as they found endeavoring 
to,enter the English lines, and Jesse had to be 


very, . in his movements. He, however, 
apie in passing the lines, in finding his bro- 
ther, and in getting him safely out of the city, 
and to his anxious father. — 

: Am 


i making individual, of whom the 


Jesse had evaded their pickets and had visited 
the city, he was arrested, and was about receiving 


gammary punishment. Finding what they intend- 
ed to do to him, Jesse requested that he might 
be, taken, to the superior officer before the sentence 


d be executed. His request ted. 
eee ee 


THE FRIEND, 
General Green. This he did with honest simpli- 
city and truthfulness. The general having lis- 
tened to his narrative, told him he had done per- 
ectly right. His concern for his brother was 
right, and the command of his father was obliga- 


tory upon him. He ordered him to be discharg- 
ed with honour. , 


The general rule of life to the} . 


DON’T LOOK ANGRY. 

There are- individuals, not a few, who cannot, 
it would seem, reprove ever so small a fault, with- 
out allowing their countenances to manifest that 
they are affronted. This is of evilinfluence. It 
irritates those they are reproving, and it most se- 
riously injures themselves. The proper way to 
benefit others who have erred, is to show whilst 
we tell them their faults, that we are not angry 
with them, but wish, for their own sakes, that 
they may improve. It isrelated that a methodist 
minister, named David Sanford, when offended, 
had a most unhappy harsh frowning countenance, 
and sharp, severe tones of voice. On a certain 
occasion he was delivering a discourse, and an 
officer and some soldiers were amongst his audi- 
ence. A loose board at the back of the meeting 
house being frequently touched by the soldiers, 
made some noise, and at last it was thrown down. 
This interrupted the speaker, who putting on one 
of his blackest frowns, exclaimed with a thunder- 
ing fierceness, “Let that board alone!’ The 
words were comparatively harmless, but the look 
seemed intensely savage. The officer after the 
meeting was over, being asked what he thought 
of the speaker, said he would have liked him bet- 
ter, if he had not sworn so. Upon being told 
that Sanford had not sworn, he gave forth some 
angry oath, as if Sanford had uttered it. His 
friend insisting that no such profane language 
was spoken, he said, “ Well, ifhe did not say the 
words, he looked them.”’ This remark of the 
officer was attended with a beneficial result. 
Sanford’s friends remembered it afterwards for his 
good, and when they saw his brow gather black- 
ness from displeasure, they would gently whisper, 
‘‘ Don’t swear so.” This hint he promptly attend- 


American Carpet Factories.—There are at the 
present time only about six large establishments 
employed in the manufacture of fine carpets in 
this country; while there is a considerable num- 
ber of similar establishments engaged in a limited 
way in the manufacture of the cheaper styles of car- 
pets. Four of the largest companies employ an 
aggregate capital of $6,500,000, while the aggre- 
gate annual capacity of three of them is four mil- 
lions five hundred thousand yards of carpeting of 
various kinds. Of the four companies thus allu- 
ded to, one manufactures only Wilton and Brug. 
sels carpets and rugs, another only ingrain and 
three-ply, another ingrain, Venetian and B 
while the fourth manufactures velvet, Brussels in- 
grain, three-ply and Venetian, besides a variety of 
rugs. One of these companies uses one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds of wool 
annually, five hundred thousand pounds of wors- 
ted yarn andthree hundred thousand pounds of flax 
or tow yarn. Another five tons of wool and two of 
jute and linen yarns. Another, with a capital of 
a million and a half of dollars, has two hundred 
and eighty-eight power-looms, and produces over 
two millions yards of carpeting annually. In 1857, 
it was estimated that there were over five thous 
and power-looms in the various carpet factories of 
the United States, and there are probably many 
more at present. From one thousand three hun- 
dred to two thousand persons find employment ina 
one of these large factories. The sales often reach 
to several millions of dollars annually. During 
the first two years of the war the carpet manufae- 
turers found their business better than usual, mon- 
ey being plenty and the people inclined to buy 
largely. But the unsettled state of financial affairs 
during the last two years has been felt in this busi- 
ness quite seriously. Although the present tariff 
almost prohibits the importation of foreign car- 
pets, the duties on materials are at the same time 
so high as to vastly increase the expense of man- 
ufacturing. 


, For “ The Friend.” 
The following narrative, related by the super- 


ed to, and being from time to time renewed, an|intendent of a mission schvol in the West, to her 
amelioration took place in his character, as well| pupils, is taken from The Independent, and sent 
as in the outward expression of his feelings. A} for ‘The Friend,” thinking it may perhaps bring 
pleasant countenance is a cheerful thing in this| home to some of its readers the individual patience 
world of trouble, and very desirable it is to culti-|and heroism, as well as suffering and death, in- 
vate smiles rather than frowns. 
There is another class of disagreeable people,|in some degree fail to touch us because they are 
those whose countenance when they are offended, |so incomprehensible in their magnitude, and seem 
or have let in dislike against any, do not put on|so distant, so unreachable by our slender means. 
the angry look as of violent passion, but wear a| Yet if help in time saved only one such little 
cold, unfeeling, unsympathising gloom, which| child, will not the tender Guardian of such give 
speaks in icy silence, of as deep inward disunity. |the answer, ‘ Ye did it unto me.” 
It has been my lot to meet such, and very unde-| “I met a man from Alabama last summer, 
sirable such meetings are. I know no better rem-|continued the lady, who was on ‘his way to Eu- 
edy for the disease that afflicts them, than that they] rope—because, being a traitor, he had no place 
should let in the warm sunbeams of a true love to|in his own country—who told me a story f wil 
the Saviour in their hearts. Most assuredly if|repeat to you, about a coloured girl he called Nip. 
they do so, all such icy looks will melt from their|She was fourteen years old, and, he said, shaking 
countenances, at the same time that the chill of|his head, she was a good, faithful girl. The 
unchristian feeling is driven from within them. | Union army came to a town about twenty miles 
from his home, and one night Nip, with some 
other slaves, (for this good, faithful girl was a 
slave,) made her escape to it. The man said he 
was sick at the time—I guess he was frightened, 
so he did not pursue them at once. After three 
weeks, he went with some neighbours who had 
lost their slaves, and was surprised to meet in the 
camp a gentleman he had known long ago in 
Connecticut, who knew all about Nip, though he 
Every evil motion we deny in obedience to|could not or would not tell him where she then 
Christ, affordeth a superior joy to that which a|was. She had become a great favorite with the 
warrior hath in battle, when his enemy fleeth be-|Sick and wounded soldiers. Every morning she 
fore him. went to the hospital, and all day Igng her willing 


The Russian Serfs—The London Morning 
Star says, that while the Russian serfs before 
ual, of wh emancipation were calculated to have consumed 
world has many to spare, having given informa-| about eighteen shillings worth of cotton goods per 
tion to some subaltern American officers that/head, that amount has already risen to‘one pound 


seven shillings per head over the 22,000,000 of 
emancipated peasantry. 


———+_.2 





volved in the great masses of suffering which do , 
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THE FRIEND: 






feet and hands were busy doing little acts of kind-| But it is equally important to be rightly directed|man may be properly illuminated ; and to have 
yess for the poor inmates. She would carry them|in the beginning, and also in the ending of a|the spiritual senses of the inward man quickened 
their broth or tea, give them fresh water, and|communication ;.for when it is.extended beyond|and exercised, that so the understanding may 
sometimes patiently watch and fan, hour after|the accompanying feeling of the Master’s life and| rightly judge of spiritual things. 
hour, those who were quite sick. Then sha would/spirit, dryness ensues. As I recently heard a} We, too, have suffered a general loss in the re- 
do errands for the disabled ones; going round to|dear young Friend, who is a lover of good things,| moval of our friend and brother, Samuel Neale. 
the tents and collecting books and papers, to dis-|remark, “ Preaching without the life, is dry busi-| He was a man of a free, open, generous, candid 
tribute among those able to read—all the time so|ness to the hearers, and must also be to the|spirit ; of considerable property in the world. He 
bright and cheerful, they called her Daisy. preacher.” I wish not to discourage any from a| was a visited and called instrument, a chosen ves- 
“One day, as she was distributing papers thus|diligent exercise of their gifts, let them be Jarge|sel, a brand plucked out of the fire. He was a 
' gollected, a soldier, observing her wistful look as|or small, and when they feel a gentle motion to| baptized and baptizing minister of the gospel, who 
she supplied him with one, asked her if she could |speak, as well as when the word is in them, “as|spent and was spent in his Master's service. In 
read. ‘No, massa,’ she replied; ‘ but I’se goin’ to|a burning fire shut up in the bones,” yet being|the active part of his life he travelled on the 
learn, when the war’s done and gone.’ ‘ Better/acquainted with the Shepherd’s voice, and know-| evangelical errand, in all parts of the world where 
not wait for that,’ he said kindly; ‘that’s C,’|ing it to be His, may all yield faithful obedience| Friends were then settled. For some years past 
pointing out the letter. She only waited to find|thereto. I feel great sympathy with this class of|he grew more infirm, and disabled by bodily dis- 
two or three more (C’s, and hastened on with her|our beloved Friends, knowing that they are often| orders; but his love to the precious. Truth, and 
bundle. She was very proud and happy that/stripped of all sense of good, that they may be|his desire to promote the saving knowledge of it 
night, as she returned to the place she called|renewedly baptised for the work; yea, I esteem| was such, that he still struggled to get out, even 
home, with a torn bit of paper, on which she|them very highly for their work’s sake. among his distant friends. 
found several C’s. Gathering the children around} The following letter of R. Shackleton, is} In the last excursion of the sort which he 
her, and some of the grown people, she told them |fraught with instruction on this subject. made, I was with him, and several other Friends. 


she was going to learn to read, and would teach R. SHAcKLETON To J. THorP It was in consequence of an appointment of our 
them each night what she learned during the day. : Ballitore, 3rd of Fourth mo.,1792, | B2lf-year’s meeting, in which he was free to join. 
So, tearing her bit of paper into as many ‘C ‘ eee ws ett Toe ee iL oe ane expect his long surviving that service, 
pieces’ (as she called them, in her account of her It is now above a year since I was favoured) s4q marked the patience, meekness, humility, 
school to the soldier who taught her that letter, with thy very acceptable and instructive letter;|.n4 tenderness of his spirit, very much to my 
next day) as she could find, she distributed them, |5!2°° which I have had the pleasure of personal satisfaction. 
and when one old man had pointed out the few|C°Uversation withthee. The sentiments expressed|" 1p, my satisfaction, also, I was a witness to the 
letters he knew, they sang a hymn, and Daisy|'” thy letter, very much accord with my own, and} .tream of gospel life in which he ministered ; 
alled her school dismissed. When the soldiers|°o™firm my experience, so that it seems needless) that life in which at the first, “he spake tremb- 
saw how much it pleased her, they took pains to|" dwell upon them. Indeed, as in conversation, ling, and exalted himself in Israel ;”” that life in 
teach her, she in her turn teaching her school |°° '" thus writing, the ae unpremeditated, |, remarkable manner accompanied his effusions, 
every night by the light of a burning knot, for it|"S!™8 subject, with the fresh life upon it, is only through the course of his religious movements, 
was often too dark to read before her labours at|‘TUly pleasing and edifying. for above forty years, and evidently crowned hig 
the hospital were finished. The soldiers sent for| By this time you have felt the loss of your hon- religious labours. As he was an early and inti- 
some little books for her, and Daisy was leaving _ mother, Paneer ee and faithful friend,| mate friend of mine, I cannot but feelingly, 
the hospital with them, with a heart full of joy Sarah Taylor. Such a eda not immediately though resignedly, mourn his loss. R. 8. 
and gratitude, when she saw her master’s horse known to its full eaten’ 5 but t think these dis- otitis 
tied in an open shed. She was hastily retreating, penentens sre ae en They tend to! Reliable information respecting the character 
when a soldier, who had been watching him, told make the surviving, rig ae eer gifted in-| ang feelings of the coloured people who appear 
her that he had gone to a distant part of the town. dividuals, still a sone of eee weakness likely to become free citizens of the United States, 
After a few moments, she stole out, ‘jess to see and ee she a atrippe of, a8 It) and of the feelings with which they haye observed 
massa’s pony,’ she said, and had just thrown her| We" collateral strength. , cause such, under} +14 progress of the war between the rebels and 
arms around his neck, when alow whistle alarmed this sense, more na cag pe y to crave Divine) 4), government, is interesting, and therefore the 
her, and she ran hastily into the nearest tent. help, trembling od pe hei of the eee » lest following extract is offered for the perusal of the 
Her master was on his return, and caught a|!® ‘Heir time, and whilst committed to their care,| -oaders of «The Friend.” 

it should fall into the hands of the enemy. 


gimp of ber sx sh diosppeaed inthe tnt | So'Gwaling bee,» growih and ines ar,[ TALK Win A SAXON 
carefully searching till he was satisfied she was |i2 due time witnessed ; the little ones are madeas} It is a cold and cheerless day here in the a 
tot there. was eoolly told by the soldier standing Davids, and the Davids as the angel of the Di-|of Savannah, this 25th day of January, 1865. 
by, and ahs had given Daisy the alarm, that she vine presence, ministering joy and gladness, and/The wind is north-west, the sky without a cloud, 
handy via through, but didn’t stop.’ But he had |Kindling those sacrifices which the Lord neverjand the air keen and piercing. I have been 
deena delayed oe long that she was safely con- did, nor ever will despise. Of what great im-| walking out to get warm, for wood is scaree. The 
hind, nor did he get another glimpse of her|Portance then is it, my beloved friend, that you/soldiers and citizens are cutting up boxes and 
while he remained. After he returned home, she|W° have received gifts, should not only go down| barrels, tearing up floors of dilapidated buildings, 
resumed her duties in the hospital and in her |22eP, but dwell deep; and seeing the works andjand using the fences, for fuel. We have had 
school, until she with several of her pupils were wonders of the Lord therein, bring up your stones} possession of the city one month and a few days, 
de to read slowly in the Bible, by referring to of memorial from thence. A sound and living} but not long enough to get the wheels of organized 
7. elders. weeds which ‘belied dhele simple ministry is of unspeakable benefit to the church.|society again in motion, therefore everybody is 
kill. The ablated of the army interrupted The Almighty can doall things by his own imme-|shivering this winter day; therefore I can have 
her Rites She was seut to Caire with Saas diate power ; but it is his pleasure to make use of|no fire in my room; therefore I am obliged to 
coloured persons, where she died, alas! of cold |*®¢ instrumentality of men and women, in gath-| walk to keep warm; and therefore I have had a 
and ceshai iin Did God love that child less that |°T™g 20d preserving the christian church. Kven/talk with a sexton. Though it is so cold that my 
her skin was Aon 99 the Head of it desired his immediate followers to) teeth chatter as I write, I make a record of the 

; pray the Lord of the harvest, that he would send| conversation while it is fresh in memory. 

forth laborers unto his harvest. ‘‘ Passing by a church I saw the sexton, with 
I fear some too lightly estimate their own quali-| brush in hand, sweeping the aisles. The edifice 
fications for religious services, and so fall back in|is a solid, substantial, ancient structure. A ma- 
their ranks, and weaken the general cause ;. and|hogany, old-style-pulpit, a broad aisle, chandelier 
I fear that sometimes some of our elders, through| pendant from the arched roof, filigree and panel 
an excess of caution, lest they should lift up too}work around the galleries. Ancient and aristo- 
much, have been deficient in cherishing as they|cratic families have sat in the cushioned pews, 
ought, and encouraging the “ babes and suck-|men of great wealth, owning houses, and lands, 
with their gifts. When they are favoured so to|lings,” out of whose mouth is to be perfected|and slaves. A great organ looms high up in the 
do, their ministry is a great blessing, a help and|praise. Therefore, there is a necessity to wait to| gallery, its gilt pipes fronting the pulpit. Mar- 
comfort to those for whom intended, if taken|be endued with that wisdom which is profitable|riages and funerals have been solemnized at the 
unto, as well as a relief to their own minds. |to direct, that so the understanding of the inwardjaltar. For fifteen years, Sunday after Sunday, 












































































































































































For “The Friend.” 

There have frequently appeared in “The 
Friend’ of latter time, little articles, both origi- 
nal and selected, on the subject of the ministry, 
which I thought were very pertinent and instruc- 
tive; and I have felt a lively desire that all our 
dear Friends who are called upon to minister in 
the assemblies of the people, may closely abide 











238 THE FRIEND. 


LS 


the sexton now sweeping the aisles has opened |women, I reckon we wouldn’t have had the war.’ 


and closed the doors of the sanctuary, and rung 
the bell hanging high up in the tower. 


*¢¢ What do the women think now ?’ 


“«¢ Well, sir, some of them are as bitter as ever 
“ He is stout, thick-set, strong, with well-devel-|they were against the Yankees, but I reckon they | occasion. 


sight of the city, and may be you play the organ, 
I love to hear music, sir.’ 

‘Such is a brief outline of our talk upon this 
While making this record I have 


oped muscles and a clear eye. He is gentlemanly |don’t care to say much, and then there are others |thought, all the while, how strangely this will 


in his deportment, and his voice is one of the 
most musical I ever heard. 

‘¢ Shall [ take a look at the church ?” 

‘¢¢ Certainly, sir. Walk in.’ 

‘His words were as if he had chanted them, 
so faultless were the tone, inflection, and cadence. 
His features are well formed, but anthracite coal 
is not blacker than he. I was interested in him 
at once. We leaning upon his brush, and I rest- 
ing in one of the pews, we had a free conversation 
upon the events of his life. 


only an outline. 
‘¢ He was born in Norfolk, Va., in 1829. 
««¢ My old master died,’ said he, ‘and I fell to 


ing it, lost all his property, and, of course, 1 had 
to be sold. I brought twelve hundred dollars— 
that was in 1849—but another man offered the 
man who bought me a hundred and fifty dollars 
bonus, and bought me. He brought me to Charles- 
ton. I have always been a slave.’ 

‘««¢ But you are a free man now, just as free as 
IT am,’ I said. 

«©¢ Ves, sir, so Gen. Sherman told me. I had 
a talk with him ; and he talked just as free with 
me as if I was his own brother. But I don’t feel 
it in my heart, sir, to go away and leave my old 
master, now that he is poor, and calamity has 
come upon him.’ 

«Has he always treated you well ?’ 

“<< Yes, sir; that is, he never scarred my back. 
Some masters are mighty hard, sir. I don’t 


blame some negroes for running away from their| 
masters now that they can, for they have been|them will be disappointed. They don’t koow 
treated mighty bad, sir; but my master has had|what freedom is. But they will find that they} 
When I was|have got to work, or else they won’t get anything 
brought here from Norfolk, master’s son Bob,|to eat. They are poor, ignorant creatures, but | 
who is in Texas—a captain in the Southern army ,reckon, sir, that after a while, when things get 
—saw me, and liked me, and I liked him, and /settled, they will learn how to take care of them- 
his father bought me for Bob, and Bob and [\selves. 
I have no 


great calamity come upon him, sir. 


have been like brothers to each otlier. 
complaint to make. But master has lost two sons 
in Virginia. 
battle of Manassas.’ 


‘<¢T suppose you have heard many prayers here 


for Jeff. Davis?’ 


“¢Yes, sir, and mighty fine sermons for the 


Southern army, sir; and there have been solemn 
scenes in this church, sir. 


- in this broad aisle. 


One of them was killed in the first 


Six bodies, one Sun- 
day, after the first battle of Manassas, were here 
I had the communion table|I reckon it is a mighty fine State, sir. 


who see it aint no use to try to hold out any 
There are lots of them who have lost 
their husbands, and brothers, and sons. I reckon 
I) 
know them all, for I took care of their hall—their 
armory—and they made me hoist the flag one day 
That made me feel very bad, sir. 
I always loved the flag, and I love it now better| 
It makes me feel bad to think that| 
my boys fought against it, (he meant the boys 
Were I to write it! who attended the Sunday-school.) But I reckon 
all many columns would be required. I present/it is the Lord’s doing, sir, and that it will bea 


longer. 


there are very few of the Light Infantry left. 


union down. 


than ever. 


blessing to us in the end.’ 
‘€¢Can you read and write ?’ I asked. 
“¢ A little, sir. 


the war.” 


“T was surprised at the extent of his informa- 
From the first battle of Ma- 
nassas, through the peninsular campaigns, the 
blowing up of the Merrimac, Antietam, Gettys- 
burg, Vicksburg, New Orleans, and Sherman’s 


tion upon the war. 


campaign, he had kept himself well informed 
He has a brother who is fighting for the Union. 


“¢ He is a brave fellow, and I know he won’t 


show the white feather,’ said he. 


“‘T talked upon the prospects of the coloured 
people, now that they were free, and was surprised 


at his comprehensive views. 


to do. 
of calamity comes. 
the present, sir.’ 


setts. 


I never had any one to show| 
his son, who went off to college and got to spree-|me, but I used to sit down here in the pews and 
jake up the hymn-book, and spell out the words, | 
and one day master Bob, he set me a copy in 
writing, and so I have learned a little. I can read 
the newspapers, sir, and so I have kept track of 


“¢] reckon, sir,’ said he, ‘that a good many of 


But I think they are mighty foolish to 
clear out and leave their old masters, when they 
can have good situations, and good pay, and little 
Then, sir, it is kind of ungrateful like to 
go away and leave their old masters when the day 
I could not do it, sir; be- 
sides, I reckon I will be better off to stay here for 


read fifty years hence! The words, slave, master, 
sold, hunted down, will make this present time 
seem an impossibility to those who are coming 
after us. This sexton, a slave, hearing of deliver- 
ance for the captive, the loosing of the bonds of 

the oppressed, and of doing unto others as they — 
would be done by, finds in his own experience 
such a Gospel a lie. His bonds are not loosened; 
there is no deliverance for him till war sweeps 
over the land, and the boys of the Sunday-school, 
the flower of Savannah, go out from their aristo. 
cratic homes to perpetuate that lie, to establish 
slavery as a divine missionary institution! At 
last, through war comes deliverance, and yet there 
is so much gentleness in the heart of this man, 
that in the day of calamity which comes to his 
master, when his sons one by one are killed in 
their endeavours to sustain that lie; when his pro- 
perty disappears like dew before the morning sun; 
when his proud heart is humiliated; when he is 
brought low; when his daughters, who were ex- 
pectants of immense fortunes, are compelled to do 
menial service, this servant, though a free man, 
cannot find it in his heart to leave them, but re 
mains faithful and trustworthy as he has always ° 
been. It may be an exceptional case, but it shows 
an interesting phase of southern life. It is also 
a noteworthy feature in the history of the hour 
and in the great change which has come to this 
city. It reveals also a phase of character in the 
negro which shows that he can be incorporated as 
a free citizen into the body politic, and be made 


an element of strength. His words ring in my 
ears: ‘I reckon, sir, that it is the Lord’s doing, 
and that it will be a blessing to us in the end.’” 
—C. C. Coffin, in Watchman and Reflector. 





For “The Friend,” 

In perusing the life of that valuable minister 
of the Gospel, Henry Hull, my attention was 
arrested with the following, which appears to me 
worthy of the serious consideration of our mem- 
bers :— . 

“In being at Enniscorthy, Wexford and other 
neighbouring places, the horrors recently pro 
duced by the rebellion seemed t be revived in 
my mind, giving rise to serious and sorrowful re- 
flections and leading me to contemplate the mercy 


“T informed him that I was from Massachu-jand strength of Omnipotence. Great, indeed, was 


the Lord’s kindness to Friends, preserving them 


‘“«<T know something about Massachusetts, sir. }amidst the dreadful carnage, as well as the suffer- 


I have|ings which others passed through. When human 


set out here, right in front of the pulpit, and|heard you abused, and the people of Boston also. |blood flowed in streams through the streets, and 
there they lay—six of ’em. I couldn’t help cry-|They said hard things about you; they said you/ multitudes were piked and thrown into the rivers, 
ing when I saw ’em, for they were just like old|were abolitionists, and wanted to make the ne-|burnt in barns, houses, &c., and in many other 
friends to me. They used to attend the Sunday-|groes have equal privileges with the white men. | ways tortured and slain, not one Friend was known 
school when they were boys, and used to cut up, |My father, when I was in Norfolk, undertook to}to be killed, save a young man, who forsook his 
and it was my business to keep ’em straight.|get to Massachusetts, but they hunted him down | peaceable principles and took up arms for his de- 
They belonged to the Oglethorpe Light Infantry, |in the swamps and sold him south, away down to|fence. If we forsake Omnipotence, whither shall 
and went with Col. Barton. They went away|Alabama, and that is the last I heard of him. I|we flee for help! If He is humbly relied upon, 
gayly, and thought they were going to Richmond | have always liked Massachusetts. I reckon you|He will be unto his people as a wall of defence, 
to have a nice time. And their mothers and sis-jare a liberal people up there. I hear you have|and make a way when there appears to be no way. 
ters told them to go and fight the Yankees. They|sent a ship-load of. provisions to us poor people.’ | But too many of those who saw these marvellous 
didn’t expect to see them brought back dead. It} “1 gave him information upon the subject, and| works of the Lord, and how his delivering power 
was a sad day, sir.’ spoke of Edward Everett. was vouchsafed, have forgotten these his mercies, 

“¢Then the women were as eager as the men| ‘&dward Everett! I reckon I heard him talk|and gone their own ways into the world. Alas! 
for the war?’ I said inquiringly. about Gen. Washington once here, five or six|saith my soul, for these! So evident were the 

“<< Yes, sir, more too. The women were crazy|years ago. He was a mighty fine speaker, sir.|favours shown to Friends, that many other per 
about fighting the Yankees. I know that some/The house was crowded.’ sons sheltered themselves in their habitations, 
of the boys didn’t want to fight against the flag,| The sun was getting low, and the sexton had|and those of the Society who had deviated from 
but the women made them. They had to wearjother duties. As I left the church he said, the plain attire by which Friends,are generally 
secession badges, as something to show that they| “‘ Come round, sir, some afternoon, and I will|nown, now saw their folly. In those calamitous 
were for the South. If it hadn’t been for the'take you up to the steeple, so that you can get a/times, fashionable clothing, of an expensive kind, 


a A ae 





Bid 


» ' 


was rather a passport to death than to honour;/hurt the service and the feelings of others, but|/hope; while the aged christian, relying on the 
and at all times it is more an evidence of a weak |our own also. assured mercy of his Redeemer, can calmly reflect 
understanding, than of a sound mind ; for neither) The labour among the freedmen is one which|that his dismission is at hand, and that his re- 
yeligion nor reason point it out as a means to pro-|yields well to the honest and true hearted, who,|demption draweth nigh; while his strength de- 
mote the usefulness of the wearer. The great|while they seck to know how to meet the*pecu-|clines and his faculties decay, he can quietly re- 
departure from plainness, which ig evident among |liarities of the new relation both of themselves| pose himself on the fidelity of God; and at the 
many of our young people, is rather a proof of|and the objects of their labour, still, “hold fast) very entrance of the valley of the shadow of death, 
their folly and ignorance, than of wisdom ; since |the profession of their faith without wavering.” jhe can lift up an eye, dim perhaps and feeble, 
it is beneath the dignity and nobility of a chris-| Several positions now are wanting persons to|yet occasionally sparkling with hope, and confi- 
tian mind to be so much employed about, and |fill them according to their responsibilities. I)dently looking forward to the near possession of 
pleased with, the covering of the body. In some|cannot but think there are those who are both fit/his heavenly inheritance, “even to those joys 
it may be more the effect of the parents’ pride, |for, and called to these positions. Let them look which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
than that of the children; but this testimony of|to it, lest it may be their lot to feel that they| hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 
our Society to a simple, useful and not expensive |deserve the answer, “Inasmuch as ye did it not} Never were there times which inculcated more 










manner of dressing and living, is grounded in the |to one of the least of these ye did it not to me.” 
{ruth, and innovations will never be able to sap ¥.. W. 

the foundation or overthrow it. I would recom- 
mend to my dear young friends, to endeavour to 
see from whence those desires arise which lead 
them to follow and copy after the fantastical 


Germantown, Third mo. 21st, 1865. 


ing. Neatness and cleanliness are certainly com- soul shall find rest. 


mendable, and if rusticity is offensive, simplicity 


come a people called, as we are, to bear a testi- the kingdom of God to come in thee. 
mony to the purity of the religion of Jesus Christ. 


of the cup and platter be made clean, the 7 mansion within thee. 
will be clean also—men do not gather grapes o ae : 
thorns, nor figs of thistles ; and conformity to the there he delighteth Himself. 
world in any of its corrupt ways and fashions, is 
not a being transformed, as the scriptures of Truth 
exhort. Let us, therefore, strive to walk in all 
things, as the redeemed of the Lord, who make 
no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts there- 
of, but who are concerned to live unto Him who 
died for them, that the blessed and happy state 
of the redeemed ones may conspituously appear 
in the eyes of. the world, that others may be in- 
duced to seek a release from the bondage there is 
in sin and corruption, and in all the world’s evil 
ways and fashions. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners; where the precious gives way to 
the vile, good is appressed and evil is advanced— 
thus by little and little the oppressor may gain 
the ascendency over the redeemed, and bondage 
may increase, and then suffering will be unavoid- 
able.. I much desire that the children of Friends 
may not be brought up in ignorance, so as not to 
know the grounds of the religious principles they 
profess, and why plainness is more commendable 
than imitating those who change because fashion 
is changeable.” 





























peace, familiarity exceeding wonderful. 
trance to all others. 


trust in man.— Thomas a’ Kempis. 


thorn, and one elm. 





Religion the Support of the Aged 


ic For “ The Friend.” 
Positions for Men, and Men for Positions. 


as well as suitable qualification for’ it. 


they may go in, they will not work well, nor come 
out well. On the other hand, if the call is clearly 
manifest, let none be faint-hearted or dismayed 
at the long shadows cast by the little mountuins 
rising and opposing as they near the time for 
moving ; neither at the surmises and dissuasions 
of others who magnify even these obstacles which 
are already too much so, as viewed through the 
medium of fear which is of man only. 

Though the counsel and unity of our friends 
are invaluable as known in the true fellowship, 


erate mind, than that of an old man, who is 


up a standard and lay outa path for one another. 


The kingdom of God is within you, saith the 
Lord. Turn thee with thy whole heart unto the 
dresses and habits which are so continually chang- Lord, and forsake this wretched world, and thy 


Learn to despise outward things, and to give 
is not; and surely simplicity and self-denial be- thyself to things inward, and thou shalt perceive 


For the kingdom of God is peace and joy in 
[grant that there is no religion in the cut or the Holy Ghost, which is not given to the unholy. 
a of ‘a garment, but the exterior appearance Christ will come unto thee and show thee His 
te eften tn fodex of ‘the mind; and if the inside consolations, if thou prepare for Him a worthy 


All his glory and beauty is from within, and 


The inward man He often visiteth, and hath 
with him sweet discourses, pleasant solace, much 
Give, 
therefore, admittance unto Christ, and deny en- 
When thou hast Him thou 
art rich and hast enough, thou shalt not need to 


senile 

Are Beech trees struck by lightning.—An ob- 
server in England has taken pains to ascertain the 
correctness of the popular belief that beech trees 
are never struck by lightning. In twenty-eight 
instances in which information was obtained on 
the subject, it was found that nine of the trees 
selected by the electricity as its conductors, were 
oak, seven poplar, four ash, three willow, one 
horse-chestnut, one chestnut, one walnut, one 
The dry and sandy charac- 
ter of the soil upon which beech trees generally 
grow, is unfavorable to the rapid conduction of 
electricity, and has probably something to do with 
protecting them from these destructive discharges. 


When the pulse beats high, and we are flushed 
with youth, and health, and vigour, when all 
goes on prosperously, and success seems almost 
There is a right time to go into a right service|to anticipate our wishes; then we feel not the 
Some|want of the consolations of religion; but when 
men, or many even, may have the qualifications |fortune frowns, or friends forsake us; when 
of ability and zeal, but if they have not the call, |sorrow, or sickness, or old age, comes upon us, 
and move not in the right time, however hopefully |then it is that the superiority of the pleasures of 
religion is established over those of dissipation 
and vanity, which are ever apt to fly from us 
when we are most in want of theiraid. There 
is scarcely a more melancholy sight to a consid- 


stranger to those only true sources of satisfaction. 
rer ton ge 9 shusmbal a Lew icnenen provinces of Brazil, and had taken several towns, and a 
5 
which are now beyond his reach: or feebly at- 
tempting to retain them while they mock his en- 
deavours, and elude his grasp. To sach an one, 
& care is required that we do not too readily raise|gloomily enough does the evening of life set in ! 
All is sour and cheerless. He can neither look 


forcibly than those in which we live, ghe wisdom 
of seeking a happiness beyond the reach of hu- 
man vicissitudes. What striking lessons have 
we had of the precarious tenure of all sublunary 
possessions! Wealth, and power, and prosperity, . 
how peculiarly transitory and uncertain ! But re- 
ligion dispenses her choicest cordials in the sea- 
sons of exigence, in poverty, in exile, in sickness, 
and in death. The essential superiority of that 
support which is derived from religion is less felt, 
at least it is less apparent, when the christian is 
in full possession of riches, and splendor, and 
ranks, and all the gitts of nature and fortune. 

But when all these are swept away by the rude 
hand of time, or the rough blast of adversity, the 
true christian stands like the glory of the forest, 
erect and vigorous, stripped indeed of his summer 
foliage, but more than ever discovering to the ob- 
servant eye the solid strength of his substantial 
texture.” — Wilberforce’s View. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 25, 1865. 















































We have been kindly furnished, by a Friend 
of another Yearly Meeting, with a copy of an 
Epistle addressed to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
afew years since, but as it was not read in the 
latter meeting, we think it would be improper to 
publish it. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forgtan.—News from Europe to the 7th inst. The 
Liverpool cotton market continued to decline. Flour 
and breadstuffs also dull and declining. Consols, 884. 
The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
from 5 per cent. to 44 percent. The news of the fall 
of Charleston and other successes of the Federal arms, 
had caused mnch sensation in England. Later advices 
from the United States were anxiously awaited, and the 
movements of General Sherman eagerly canvassed. The 
opening of the telegraph to India has been formally an- 
nounced. Private massages from Calcutta had reached 
Constantinople in twelve hours, and a message from 
Kurrachee had reached England in 84 hours. 

The King of Italy arrived at Milan on the first inst., 
and was warmly received. The Cardinal Vicar at Rome 
had issued a notification relative to the jubilee. He re- 
verts to the object of the Pope’s encyclical letter, and 
particularizes as especially deplorable the errors of 
liberty of conscience and religious worship being recog- 
nized as legal rights. 

The country bordering npon the States of Central 
Asia, extending from the Sea of Aral to Lake Yesick- 
keil, has been formed into Russian provinces under the 
title of Russian Turkistan. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro to 2d month 8th, state that 
a Brazillian army was besieging Montevideo, and that it 
was believed the place would soon be taken. The army 
of Paraguay continued its march through one of the 


a 


Brazillian gun-boat. 

Unirep States.— Zhe War.—On the 13th inst., Jeffer- 
son Davis sent a special message to the rebel Congress, 
the tenor of which plainly shows that he deems the 
situation of affairs highly critical, and full of peril to 
the rebel cause. He admits that the danger of the cap- 


f Richmond i te han at f 
For, unless the eye is single, we may not only|backward with complacency, nor forward with seid enbtlapehuaainteaeal aebeauminartanein 


period, and that the capture of the southern sea-ports 





THE FRIEND. 


and the devastating marches of the Federal armies|South. In Virginia there are daily papers at only four 
through large portions of the South, have had the na-| points, Richmond, Petersburg, Lynchburgh, and Dan- 
tural effect of dispiriting many of the people. The utter|ville, and a weekly paper at Clarksville. In North 


exhaustion of the confederate exchequer is admitted ; 
confederate notes can no longer be used to purchase 
supplies, and he asks that all the gold in the banks 
should be taken and applied to that purpose. He en- 
treated the Congress to prolong their session and adopt | 
several expedients recommended by him for providing 
the men and means necessary to continue the struggle. 
He anticipates much benefit from the employment of 
negroes as soldiers, though far less than would have re- | 
sulted if the measure had been adopted several montlis | 
earlier when it was first proposed. The rebel Congress | 
has adjourned sine die, and without acting on the Pre- 
sident’s suggestions. : 
Virginia.—The Lynchburg papers lament the terrible | 
destruction ®f property by Sheridan’s forces, which, | 
. after doing all the damage they could'to the James-river 
canal, proceeded to the Virginia Central railroad and | 
its connections, where the work of destruction was being | 
made as complete as possible, all the bridges, &c., hav-| 
ing been burnt for many miles, and the track torn up. | 
The Richniond and Fredericksburg line of railroad has | 
met with the same fate. On the 18th, Sheridan’s| 





Carolina there are very few rebel papers left. In Sa-| 
vannah, Charleston, Wilmington, Newbern, &c., only’ 
Unfon journals can be published. On the 16th, the only 
paper issued in Richmond was the Daily Dispatch,; 
which was published on half a sheet. The other papers 
were suspended in consequence of the men employed 
upon them being required to perform military service. 
In the message of Jefferson Davis to the rebel Congress! 
he asserts that the government of the United States, de- 
mands unqualified submission, refusing to treat or make 
any terms of agreement. The able but infatuated leader 
of the rebellion says, “ There remains, then, for us no| 
choice but to continue this contest to a final issue ; for| 
the people of the confederacy can be but little known to 
him who supposes it possible they would ever consent} 
to purchase at the cost of degradation and slavery, per-! 
mission to live in a country garrisoned by their own 
negroes.” The Richmond pupers of the 18th, state that 
many of the members of the confederate Congress left 
in a panic, lest they should be cut off from a return to} 
their homes by the advance of the Union armies, and| 
there was no quorum remaining for the transaction of 


cavalry were on the north side of the Pamunkey, a few|business. Complaints are made that Vice-President 
miles from the White House. Around Richmond all | Stephens has neither stayed by Jefferson Davis, nor has 
was comparative quiet, but it was rumored: that some | raised his voice in Georgia to stir up the people, as was| 
new movements ot the confederate troops were about |expected, after the failure of his peace mission. The 
taking place, possibly the evacuation of-either Peters- | owners of slaves do not appear to respond very heartily | 


burg or Richmond. 

North Carolina.—A dispatch has been received from 
Gen. Sherman, dated on the 12th, at Fayetteviile. He 
describes his army as in good health and spirits, having 
met with no serious opposition. At Columbia, 8. C., he 
destroyed immense arsenals and railroad establishments, 
and forty-three cannon. At Cheraw he found much 
machinery and war materials, including twenty-five 
cannon, and 3,600 barrels of gunpowder. In Fayette- 
ville he found twenty pieces of artillery and much otuer 
rebel property. At Fayetteville it was necessary to 


|or promptly to the enactment for arming negroes. 
Alabama.—Admiral Lee reports that he took advan- 
| tage of the late rise in the Tennessee river, and crossed | 
| Elk river shoals with part of his fleet. He went down 
to Muscle Shoals and drove off the encampment of the 
rebel General Roddy. The Admiral then penetrated the 
| Elk river where he found a rich and populous country 
jand much Union feeling. 

| Lhe Markets, §c.—New York.—The following were the 
|quotations on the 20th inst. American gold opened at 


[165 and declined to 150, United States sixes, 1881, 
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TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 29th 
instant, at 8 o’clock. 

Philada., Third month, 1865. 


Cuarpus J. ALLEN, 
Clerk, 


WANTED, 
By a young Female Friend, a situation as Teacher in 
a Friend's family. Address A. G., box 11, Haddonfield 
P. O., Camden county, N. J. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Phila. 
delphia on Sixth-day the 7th of next month, at 2 o'clock, 
P. M. y 
The Committee on Instruction and that on Admis- 
sions, meet on the same day; the former at 10 o'clock, 
and the latter at 11 o’clock, a. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual’ex- 
amination of the schools, commenciag on Third-day 
morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week. Samus. Morais, 

Third mo. 20th, 1865. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
a Conveyance will be at the Street Road Station to meet 
the trains that leave West Philadelphia, at 2 and 4.15 
P.M. . 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuthe- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Parkersville, 


make a short pause to renew the shoes and clothing of |108; ditto, 5-20, 1073; ditto, 10-40 5 per cents, 92.! Chester Co., Pa., on the 15th of Twelfth month, 1864, 


part of his troops, and to enable him to send to Wil-|Stocks of all kinds dull and depressed. Superfine State 
mington thé prisoners, negroes, and captured artillery, |flour, $9.80 a $9.95. Shipping Ohio, $10.40 a $10.60. 
&c. He had from the time he left Savannah, taken ten | Baltimore flour fair to extra, $10.30 a $11.20. Good 
thousand muskets, two hundred thousand cartridges, |Chicago spring wheat, $1.90; white Michigan, $2.65. 
nine thousand rounds of fixed ammunation, twenty-tive | Oats, $1 a $1.04. Yellow corn, $1.55 a $1.59. Mid- 
thousand animals, and three thousand prisoners. He/dlings cotton, 57 a 58 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine 


Jeremian OC. Jones of Conshohockon, Montgomery Oo., 
to Mary H. Wess, daughter of the late Harlan Webb, of 
Delaware county. 

TS 


Diep, at their residence in Columbiana county, Ohio, 
| on the 2d of Second month, 1865, Susanna K., wife of 





was also followed by 15,000 negroes and 4000 white |flour, $8.50 a $9.25 ;,extra and family brands, $10 a 
refugees. The length of the march from Savannah had|$12. Red wheat, $2.30 a $2.35 ; white, $2.40 a $2.50. 
been about 450 miles, and the breadth of the tract| Yellow corn, $1.36 a $1.40. Oats, 88 a 90 cts. Clover- 
covered by the Federal forces, between thirty-five and |seed, $15.50 a $16.25. Timothy, $5.25 a $5.75. Flax- 
forty miles. The entire losses of the Federal army in |seed, $3. About 1700 beef cattle were offered. The 
the various skirmishes met with on the route} were/sales ranged at $10 a $13 for common, $14 a $18 for 
about one thousand men in killed, wounded and miss- | fair to good, and $19 to $22 for prime and extra. Hogs 
ing. The defeat of Bragg’s forces, near Kinston, ap-| were lower, selling at from $17 to $19 the 100 Ibs. net. 


pears to have been more decided than was at first sup- 
posed. When they retreated across the Neuse river 
they left seven hundred men dead on the field, together 
with many of the wounded. The prisoners taken -by 
the rebels in the first engagement, were mostly recap- 
tured. In the battles at Kinston, about 2000 of the 
Federal troops weve killed, wounded and missing. The 
loss of the confederates was considerably greater. 
Kinston and Goldsboro have since been occupied by the 


Federal forces. At Wilmington, N. C., business is gradu- | 


ally resuming its former aspect, and the inhabitants are 
accommodating themselves to the new order of things. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 376. Consump- 
tion, 48; scarlet fever, 13; typhoid and other fevers, 44; 
small pox, 18. Deaths and interments of soldiers, 20. 

Tennessee.—The reported destruction of public pro- 
perty by freshets at Eastport, Tenn., is said to have 
been greatly exaggerated, the loss not much exceeding 
$100,000. 

Nevada.—Ths mint of Nevada received gold and silver 
in 1864, to the amount of $30,894,461. 

Vermont.—This State has ratified the constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery. 

The South-west.—At the latest dates, the rebels at 
Mobile were under the impression that the long threat- 
ened attack was about commencing. The Federal fleet 
had crossed Dog river Bar. The general in command 
at Mobile had ordered all able-bodied men into the 
ranks, and all others, with the women and children, to 
be sent out of the city. The Vicksburg Herald states 
that a few days ago a regiment of Texans moved on the 
prison pen at Jackson, Miss., and demolished it, telling 
the prisoners of war confined there to go home, that 
they themselves had had enough of the war and were 
going to Texas. 

Southern Items.—The Danville Register says, that the 
recent movements of Sherman and Sheridan have greatly 
secreased the number of newspapers published in the 


|Sheep sold at from 11} to 13 cts. per lb. gross. 


RECEIPTS. 


| Received from Mary A. Smith, R. I., $2, to No. 28, 
lvol. 39; from Joseph Bailey, O., $2, to No. 30, vol. 39. 


WANTED. 


Robert Miller, in the 62d year of her age, a beloved 
member and elder of Sandy Spring Monthly and Parti- 
cular Meeting. She was a diligent attender of meeting 
whilst in health, being much attached to the ancient 
| principles of Friends, desiring they might be maintained 
and transmitted unsullied to posterity. She was fre- 
| quently led to impart suitable advice to the youth, and 
was a kind sympathiser with the sick and afflicted; 
faithful to the duties of her household, and attentive to 
the wants of the poor. Above all she desired that her 
day’s work might be done in the daytime. Prostration 
from disease rendered her unable to say much, but she 
remarked to her husband, she felt nothing in her way; 
and to a young friend who called to see her, she said, 
“« Prize the precious privileges of good health,” seeming 


A suitable young Friend is wanted to take charge of| *© evince thankfulness for our many blessings, and that 


{the housekeeping for the family of teachers, &c., en- 
gaged among the freed people near Yorktown, Va. 

Applications may be made to Marmapuxe C. Cops, 
No. 1312 Filbert street; or to Joun S. Hines, No. 27 
North Juniper street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED. 

A Norse will be wanted on the Boys side at Wxst- 
TowN BoarpinG Scnoot, to enter upon her duties at the 
commencement of the Summer Session. 

Application may be made to the Superintendent or 
Matron at. the Institution; or to the Treasurer at No. 
304 Arch street, Philada., or to any of the Women 
Friends on the Committee having charge of the Institu- 
tion. Early application is requested. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


If there are*any members of Philadelphia Yearly 


all might seek the Lord and prepare for his Heavenly 
kingdom, whilst health and strength is ours, not leay- 
ing it for a sick bed, the pains of the body being then 
| enough tq bear. She often expressed her unworthiness, 
and we have the consoling hope that through the merey 
of our almighty Redeemer she has entered that home, 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. * 

——, at her residence, on the 26th of Second month, 
1865, ExizaBetH Barron, in the 67th year of her age, & 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

—, on Seventh-day, the 5th of Third month, 1865, 
Evizasetu Butier, wife of John Butler, aged 56 years 
8 months and 4 days, a minister and member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Columbiana county, Ohio, 
Her illness was short, and of a character that deprived 
her of having much conversation with her relatives and 
friends. Yet her sincerely devoted life in the cause of 
her Lord and Master, as manifested for many years by 
her daily watchfulness, circumspect walking, and pious 





Meeting who intend to send children to Westtown| counsel to her family snd others with whom she min- 
Boarding School next session, and who have not had gled, has given abundant evidence to her bereaved rela- 
them regularly entered, they are requested to make im-! tives and friends, that the work of the salvation of her 
mediate application for-their admission, such children} soul was not neglected and left to be done on a sick 
having the preference over all others. The Girls School bed; but that she was of the wise virgins, having oil in 
is now nearly full, and after the 25th instant it is pro-| her vessel, ready at the midnight cry to enter with the 
posed to fill the remaining vacancies, or most of them, Bridegroom into the marriage chamber. 

by applicants from within the limits of other Yearly} --~~ 
Meetings, several of whom have made early application 
and are waiting for admission. 


eee arene weet 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between. Dock and Third. 
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